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this excellence is due to "German thoroughness." One would get the impression 
that the girls' school in Hildesheim gave a training in which superficiality had 
no possible part. I have seen in more recent years in other girls' schools in 
Germany conditions of superficial work in the natural sciences, for instance, 
which seemed to me alarming in the case of the American girls who happened 
to be studying in them and who expected later to take the examinations for 
entrance into an American college. I know no high school of first or second 
grade in this country which would come so near the ideals of the old-fashioned 
"finishing school" as did the ones I have in mind. In the Fr'dulein's criticisms 
of America, written from New York in 1880, she says, "If you want to find 
good teachers or people who have actually acquired a scholarly training in this 
country you have to hunt them out with a lantern. The lack of exact knowledge 
is a great flaw in the intellectual make-up of a nation that in all other respects 
is so splendidly progressive." This adverse criticism had more of truth in it 
thirty years ago than it has today yet it reminds me of the remark of an English 
friend who told me that his book for teachers of Greek had been declined by an 
American publisher because the American teacher of Greek had not sufficient 
scholarship to use it. That was hard after having seen some of the Greek 
teaching that had come in my way in England. The difficulty is that these 
comparisons usually take one stratum in one country and another in the other. 
As a sidelight on the omniscience felt by the German after a preparation in 
"thoroughness" we find Carla Wenckebach in New York stopping her literary 
work and taking up a "scientific study of astronomy, geology, philology, and other 
'ologies and 'onomies" in order to write a textbook for children. It was a 
German teacher of high training and family connections who offered in the 
same city to teach for me on a moment's notice an unknown class in any subject 
in any grade ! 

The book is very well written. It will be valuable in high school, normal 
school, and college as well as in private libraries. 

Frank A. Manny 

Western State Normal School 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 



Life Questions of High-School Boys. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. New York: 

Young Men's Christian Association Press, 1908. Pp. 143. 

No writer in economics and politics has furnished so much material of use 
in school problems as has Professor Jenks. So when a book dealing with the 
life questions of high-school boys is written by him we turn to it with the 
hope that it will prove a valuable tool in meeting the serious needs of secondary 
education. 

There are chapters on the relation of high-school to life; custom, habit; 
societies, cliques, fraternities ; intoxicating liquors and tobacco ; profanity and 
slang; cheating and graft; gambling and betting; the sex problem; religion, 
etc Each chapter is prefaced by a number of quotations principally from Emer- 
son and the Bible. There are also suggested readings outlined from Emerson, 
Bacon, the Bible, William Mathews, Samuel Smiles, and Lowell. 

A reading of the book resulted in considerable disappointment. A skilful 
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teacher well acquainted with boys can make some good use of it, but such a 
teacher has most of the material it furnishes already in hand. The average 
man will use it much as he does the Sunday-school journals. The book is 
published by the Y. M. C. A., and in form, typography, blank-note leaves, 
condensed statement, brief presentation, etc., it recalls much more other manuals 
published by the association than it does other work of the author. The preface 
states the necessity of guiding "the boys in the way of independent, wise 
thinking," but the laboratory method appears as a minor opportunity, and even 
then somewhat generalized : as, "Let the student look up the practices of 
the most respected, upright men of the community when they were in school ;" 
and, "Enumerate the dangers to the individual of gambling and betting." 

One turns to the chapters on fraternities and on the sex problem — but what 
can be done in each case in about five hundred words? Some three years ago 
one of the popular magazines had an article discussing the attitude of high-school 
boys toward public graft. It was suggested at the time that a more valuable 
study would have been the practices of these same boys in the school situations 
giving opportunity for cheating and graft. The chapter on this topic is one 
of the best, in that it gets directly at boy problems. 

We hope that the author will undertake the same task again with less 
limitations as to size of the work, precedents of publishers, etc. 

Fsank A. Manny 

Western State Normal School 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 



Algebra for Secondary Schools. By E. R. Hedrick. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1908. Pp. 421. $1.00. 

The author has aimed to make "a book that is. at once thoroughly modern, yet 
conservative of what was good in the older textbooks." Graphical methods are 
used freely but always in connection with the topic under discussion. The 
problems are selected with care and a few new ones are added to the slowly 
growing list of "real" problems adapted to the students of elementary algebra. 
Plenty of drill exercises are given and no topic called for by the prevailing 
college requirements is omitted, although several of them, such as the Euclidean 
method of finding highest common factor are placed in the appendix. Sum- 
maries at the ends of chapters, an index, and tables of formulas are useful 
additions. 

Besides the liberal use of graphs, the characteristic of the book which strikes 
the attention of the reader is the unusual combination of pedagogical insight 
and regard for mathematical accuracy. The language is simple and clear, and 
much space is given to careful discussion of each topic. The application is 
given in close connection with the principle. For example, in developing the 
fundamental processes with algebraic expressions, the need of a knowledge of 
the processes in using formulas and solving equations is brought out, and the 
student is called upon to use his partial knowledge in the solving of problems 
before the application of the process to the more difficult expressions is con- 
sidered. On the other hand, the truth of each new principle is proved or, if 



